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The committee have received very grate- 
ful acknowledgments from the Russian 
prisoners of war, of which I append two 
specimens: 

"I have received your invaluable par- 
cel of books, and I have seen the Light. 
I cannot tell you how grateful I am." 

"In the name of the pupils and masters 
of the school I send you our sincerest 
thanks. As one interested in natural his- 
tory and giving lectures on this subject 
here, I consider it my duty to thank you 
specially for the great number of valu- 
able books on natural history which we 
have received from you." 

We have employed the well-known firm 
of Messrs. Muir and Mirrielies, Petrovka, 
Moscow, for the purchase of books. This 
firm has acted with discriminating care, 
and the chief of their book department, 
to whom the task of selection was neces- 
sarily largely entrusted, has been most 
zealous in choosing appropriate literature. 
We have also been assisted occasionally 
by the advice of personal friends in Rus- 
sia. 



The difficulty, since February, 1917, of 
obtaining books for Russia has enormously 
increased, but nevertheless we have been 
able to send 178 parcels. From the begin- 
ning of our activities we have sent 2,164 
parcels. For the first quarter of 1917, 401 
parcels have been posted to Germany. 
Reckoned in weight, we have sent ap- 
proximately eight tons of books to Ger- 
many. Each parcel weighs on an average 
10% pounds, 11 pounds being the limit 
permissible by postal regulations. About 
2,000 Russian books were received from 
sympathizers in Great Britain. Contribu- 
tions of money have amounted in all to 
£1,365, of which £1,025 were received as 
a grant from the National Allied Relief 
Committee of America, for whose gener- 
osity and cooperation we are most grate- 
ful. Indeed, our small committee could 
hardly have undertaken the additional 
labor of making constant appeals to the 
public and to private friends. 



COOPERATION IN WAR WORK BETWEEN THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

By William Ore, Educational Secretary of the National War Work Council of the 

Y. M. O. A., New York City 



I suppose I can qualify under one of 
the counts of the indictment that was 
so good naturedly given on the make- 
up of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, but I believe that is the only count 
that can be made good against the As- 
sociation today. The British tell us that 
they learned how to do the job with 
the assistance of certain Young Men's 
Christian Association workers from this 
country who were so very practical in their 
suggestions as to be regarded as a little 
bit worldly. However this may be, the 
British associations were thoroughly pre- 
pared, so that when this tremendous task 
of the war confronted them they set about 
that work effectively. 

I appreciate the courtesy of your Asso- 



ciation giving me this opportunity to pre- 
sent to you a few of the ways whereby, I 
believe, we can be of assistance in this 
great work, because we must recognize 
frankly, if we are to do it effectively, how 
enormous it is. This requires some imag- 
ination. You can see from the report of 
Mr. Koch that the demands from the Brit- 
ish army and the Colonial troops prac- 
tically ran away with these people for a 
time, and I have something of that feeling 
today, as I contemplate the new demands 
being made upon us in connection with 
this particular type of service for our 
troops. So we should plan with care and 
judgment so that organization and admin- 
istration shall be such as to meet the de- 
mands. Money must be spent freely, even 
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extravagantly, in an emergency, but ex- 
travagance does not mean waste, and while 
we spend profusely, generously, even ex- 
travagantly, our time and money, let us 
avoid as much as possible the waste of 
duplication from a conflict of interests. It 
it too big a cause for such embarrassments 
to be tolerated. 

Briefly, what has the Young Men's 
Christian Association to offer? Pardon me 
for two references to history. The Asso- 
ciation in the Spanish-American War be- 
gan to serve the troops with books in a 
somewhat desultory fashion. When the 
troops were sent to the Mexican border, 
the Association responded at once, set- 
ting up buildings and sending workers to 
the front. One of the obvious things was 
to provide material whereby letters could 
be written friends and relatives, and en- 
courage men to do so; a service that has 
won unqualified commendation from the 
army officers and that has been the means 
of comfort to many homes. Literature was 
called for and was sent. There was valu- 
able cooperation from the New York Pub- 
lic Library. When the present war was 
imminent Dr. Mott saw at once that it was 
necessary to establish an organization 
capable of meeting the demands of the oc- 
casion. So a National War Work Council 
was formed,' representing the International 
Committee and all Associations in this 
country. This Council is composed of 
over one hundred and fifty of the leading 
business and professional men of the coun- 
try from San Francisco to New York. 
Under the auspices of this Council steps 
were taken to raise a War Fund. One of 
the leading secretaries was called from 
his post and put in charge. In one month 
three million dollars was raised by contri- 
butions from associations, individuals and 
business firms. When it was seen that 
three million dollars was not enough, the 
order went out to make it four million 
dollars, and this will be done beyond 
doubt. On the 1st of June there was three 
million dollars on hand. Bureaus have been 
created under the War Work Council, one 



in charge of the building and construction, 
another in charge of selecting workers 
who are competent and fit. A bureau con- 
ducts the religious work, further looks 
after recreation and athletics, another is 
in charge of educational work. There is 
also a Bureau of Publicity. There are six 
geographical departments, each with an 
executive. The organization will repre- 
sent, when fully working, a force of care- 
fully trained men, specialists in selected 
fields, to the number of twelve or fifteen 
hundred. In addition there are contingents 
of sixty or one hundred men all told, who 
are to cross from an American port to 
"Somewhere in England" and "Somewhere 
in France," so that when our troops arrive 
these workers will be on the spot. I 
looked into the faces of a group of these 
men the other day and would challenge 
anyone to get together a group of finer 
tempered, more capable, devoted men. 
Some are going at great personal sacrifice. 
Buildings will be erected at Paris and 
Bordeaux and London. 

In this country for each brigade of six 
thousand or seven thousand men there is 
to be a building. That building will be 
provided with an auditorium. There will 
be moving picture apparatus, provisions 
for housing the secretarial staff, and four 
rooms for class purposes, and for meet- 
ings of groups of men for purposes for 
which the auditorium will not be conveni- 
ent, and space for books which we now 
realize, after consultation with the New 
York library people, is not adequate and 
for which extensions are to be made as 
rapidly as possible in the new buildings. 

May I say, as Dr. Putnam read his 
paper, I followed with great interest his 
analysis of the situation and the recom- 
mendations he makes with regard to ef- 
fective action? I can simply say on behalf 
of the men in principal charge of the Y. 
M. C. A. work that we stand ready to co- 
operate with you In every way. We are 
ready to take up and consider such 
changes In the plans of buildings as will 
provide for the adequate housing of books. 
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The situation is not one concerning which 
I can make a statement that will be final, 
because the changes in the buildings will 
have to be made as required, but we do 
stand ready to provide additional library 
space. We stand ready to aid in getting 
the collection of books. We stand ready to 
organize expert service effectively. The 
men in charge of this great movement of 
the Y. M. C. A. stand ready to cooperate 
with the American Library Association in 
any comprehensive plans it may have for 
this undertaking. 

Now, one note of Dr. Putnam's in re- 
gard to the home base. He speaks of the 
disposition on the part of the municipal 
authorities to economize. Often economy 
comes at the expense of things we think 
most important, for example, public 
schools and the library. I remember, in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, during the 
Civil War, or just at its close, when people 
were feeling poor, Dr. William Rice, who 
built up that institution — developed later 
by John C. Dana and Hiller C. Wellman — 
the library consisted of a limited collec- 
tion of books, in two small rooms in the 
City Hall, and Dr. Rice had the temerity 
to ask that gas be installed. That was a 
challenge to the city government and a 
committee waited on Dr. Rice, and insisted 
that, instead of putting in gas, he should 
economize. He said, "Gentlemen, I did 
not call you here to talk about economiz- 
ing. Instead of economizing on gas I want 
this and this and this," and he got them. 

Now, we have in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, that magnificent library, with a nota- 
ble art collection and a museum of natural 
history, representing a value of over two 
million dollars. That may have been a 
critical moment when the committee called 
on Dr. Rice, and were told, "This is not 
the time to economize, but to spend 
money," extravagantly, if you will. No 
city government is willing to go before the 
community when the issue is made clear 
that it is for the well-being of the com- 
munity. Make the issue clear. 

(Mr. Orr, concluding his remarks at this 
point, was asked whether in equipping a 



library for soldiers in cooperation with the 
Y. M. C. A., the library books should be 
kept separate from the Y. M. C. A. or 
merged with the books of the Y. M. C. A., 
whether the expert service of librarians 
should be placed at the disposal of the Y. 
M. C. A., or whether librarians should keep 
their work separate and distinct.) 

Mr. Orr: I do not think it is quite time 
to decide a question like that. I think we 
must have a certain amount of experi- 
mentation, under proper control and ac- 
cept whatever seems best under the cir- 
cumstances. In Chicago there is effective 
cooperation. Apparently there is no diffi- 
culty there. In Massachusetts, last Sat- 
urday I made a tour of isolated posts be- 
tween Boston and Lowell, and saw service 
at first hand, in which the State Library 
Commission of Massachusetts is cooper- 
ating with the Y. M. C. A. Our outfit was 
an auto. We had to go quite rapidly at 
times. Traveling libraries are provided by 
the Commission to be left at posts where 
there are twenty or thirty men, to be kept 
until they are through with them, when 
they are taken to central headquarters and 
shipped to other posts. In New York 
State libraries are sent to the buildings 
of the Y. M. C. A., under the direction of 
our executive offices kept intact. It may 
be desirable at places to establish branch 
libraries under the direction of the library 
authorities. In that case the Y. M. C. A. 
will aid in developing an interest in read- 
ing. It is a little early yet to lay down 
any hard and fast plan that shall be put 
in operation all over the country. The 
conditions are various and changing. 

I rarely had such an interesting experi- 
ence as I had last Saturday when visiting 
the camps. Here are three or four men 
guarding a railroad bridge; their tents are 
near a picturesque stream; here are men 
guarding a system of bridges; another 
group of men is at an armory, ready for 
summons to service; another post is in 
the midst of woods. I was Interested by 
the homely good, simple, true-hearted char- 
acter of those soldier boys. They are 
clean-minded men, facing their duty in the 
spirit that does us honor; who crave above 
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everything else something that shall keep 
them In touch with the great world of men 
and affairs, because they are lonely and 
isolated. It was a gratification to see how 
much that brief visit meant and the appre- 
ciation of the bundle of magazines or the 
package of books or the game of checkers 
or dominos. Most of all what appealed to 
these men was, not what was given, but 
the spirit in which it was given. 

I have been impressed at the New York 
office with the tremendous potential re- 
sources that we have for this undertaking. 
Every day I have to say to people, "Wait 



just a moment. We are trying to get this 
thing organized so it will be done effect- 
ively." I say, "Don't start this thing going 
until the library people have decided how 
books shall be selected and transmitted 
and sent over the country, so each camp 
will have its proper share." Many, many 
people are interested who want to serve, 
and it rests with you to see that this genu- 
ine, earnest desire for service shall be put 
to the most effective use. That is a great 
undertaking and great shall be your re- 
ward in the future in the reading public 
that will come to you. 



THE CORPORATION SCHOOL MOVEMENT: TRAINING MEN DURING BUSINESS 

HOURS 

By J. W. Dietz, Educational Director Western Electric Go., Chicago, and President 
of the Association of Corporation Schools 



There is a changing point of view in 
industry on the matter of human relations 
and dealings with employees. I think the 
public schools have perhaps encouraged 
business men to feel that the whole edu- 
cational job is a public school job. We all 
agree that education is democracy's big- 
gest task. We all agree that the public 
educational system of which we are so 
proud in this country, is our biggest and 
most influential agency, but we believe, 
too, that they have a duty which is much 
broader than that of training people only 
for business or for industry. 

There has been a feeling on the part of 
some business men that perhaps it was 
good business to let the other fellow do 
the training, and after the men or women 
in his competitors' organization began to 
show some prominence in the work, to buy 
them for his company. That does not 
work. That is a very shortsighted policy. 
Somebody comes along and buys them 
back. We must face the problem of devel- 
oping our own people in industry. 
Education within industry 

This is a different problem than educat- 



ing people for business or for industry. It 
is training adult workers after they are in 
business, as well as younger people. The 
difference is, I think, fundamentally, this: 
that we have an opportunity to hook up 
our educational problems, our problems of 
developing men with their everyday tasks 
in a real way, in a way that is impos- 
sible before an employee enters upon such 
active duties in business. These problems 
are being undertaken in a broad way. 
They affect not only the development of 
skill for particular tasks, but they are 
reaching out into matters which are very 
closely related to the whole welfare of 
public life, public education, matters of 
safety and of health, the prevention of 
sickness, vocational guidance — these are 
problems which are being undertaken by 
business men within business. As your 
president has pointed out, this is a new 
growth. 

The Western Electric Company, which I 
have the honor of serving, has for many 
years gone to the colleges to bring into its 
organization new blood, to bring in men 
from the best schools in the country to 



